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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Through the kindness of the commitiee 
having charge of publishing the extracts of 
the minutes of this body we have received 
the advance sheets of ‘‘ men’s division.” In 
addition to the summary already published 
we add the following extracts from the various 
reports read in joint session. 

The prison report is very lengthy and goes 
into detail concerning the condition of the 
jails and reformatory institutions visited by 
the committee. 

The information it contains is valuable, and 
the work accomplished by the committee will 
doubtless turn the attention of those having 
the management of such institutions to the 
needed reforms in methods now in use for the 
suppression of crime and the punishment of 
the criminal. We cannot have too much light 
on these grave questions. 

The Committee on General Conference 
proposition report: That during the year 
they have had no official communication ex- 
cept from the committees of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

As several of the Yearly Meetings of our 


Society have deemed it unwise at the present 
time to unite with others in the line of labor 
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indicated in our invitation, we recommend 
for the consideration of our meeting the con- 
tinuance within our own limits of such labor 
as we are now engaged in, and entrance upon 
such other work calculated to develop and 
promote our principles and testimonies so far 
as way may open for. 

The experience of the past year has deep- 
ened the conviction that there is much work 
for our beloved Society yet todo among those 
not of our religious fold, both in following 
the example of Jesus in calling the ignorant 
and erring from darkness into light, and so 
placing the fruits of our faith before men 
that they may judge whether that faith be of 
God or not. Should any of our friends in 
their Yearly Meeting capacity desire to unite 
with us in this work of mutual help and 
strength we recommend that a committee be 
appointed and instructed to correspond with 
and meet at a suitable time and place with 
like committees from other bodies, should 
they see proper to appoint committees for 
consultation and agreement as to the best 
methods of united service; this committee to 
report the recommendation of such conference 
to our next annual session. We unite in the 
judgement that this work will not only ac- 
complish its prime purpose, according to the 
measure of our ability and faithfulness, but 
will also strengthen and increase our life as‘ & 
Society, and bring co-workers to its standard 
as in the days of its rise and growth, in the 
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measure that our principles shall commend 
themselves to the witness for the truth in the 
minds of others. 


From the report of the Representative 
Committee we select the following on the sub- 
ject of temperance: 


We also cuggest the propriety of each 
meeting being encoursged to appoiot an an- 
nual committee to cee that the leeflets and 
other temperance literature is kept judicious- 
ly distributed through euch channels as seem 
prcfitable, and to do such other work as way 
may open for in fulfilment of our duties as 
called for in our Fourth Query. These com- 
mittees might make annval report prior to 
their Quarterly Meeting just preceding the 
Yearly Meeting, snd should be encouraged 
to prudent but earnest labor in this important | 
field, Should our recommendation regardirg | 
ecmmittees in the Primary Meetings be ap- | 
proved we would further suggest the appoint: | 
ment of a central committee by the Yearly | 
Meeting for the counsel and aid of the local 
ccmmittees, and to bave charge of the selec- 
tion and supply of temperance literature 
through tke Yearly Meeting Depository and 
Literature Fund; also that each of our First: 
day schools be requested to give careful at- 
tention to the due ixculcation of temperance 
principles in their classes. Believing no out- 
side work is more pressing or profitable than 
that tending to the growth of a sound public 
sentiment oppored to the use of all intoxicat- 
ing drinks and of tobacco, we desire that we 
as a people may, under a conviction of duty 
and with a firm purpose, take the place that 
we are called to fill by our profession. 


PRISON REPORT. 

To Illinois Yearly Meeting: Your com- 
mittee would respectfully report that, in 
furtherance of the object of their appoint- 
ment, one State prison at Ft. Madison, Iowa, 
one at Joliet, lil, and ten county prisons 
have been visited; also one house of correc- 
tion. We have also received euperintendent’s 
report of reform school, and statistical and 
other infcrmation, 

Four of the committee visited the State 
prison at Joliet, Ill., and were highly pleased 
with the neainess and cleanliness of the prison 
and the provision for the best interest and 
comfort of the prisoners eo far as possible con- 
sistent with the proper control of the convicts. 
The diet seemed good and ample; the ven. 
tilation of cells, we were told, was excellent, 
and all punishments now consist in with- 
drawal of privileges, viz.: 1. Library books; 
2d, permission to write; 3d, to receive friends; 
4th, candles for evening reading, and 5th, 
one week’s ration of tobacco and in confine- 
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ment in solitary cells, either with or without 

handcuffs as the case seems to require. Pri- 

soners are required to work an average of ten 

hours per day, if well. The hospital accom- 

modations seemed small for so Jarge a number 

of inmates, bat, with the present gocd health, 
they are sufficient for the number sick. Ven- 
tilation here was gocd, and warming arrange- 
ments said to be ample. Invalids able to sit 
up were allowed in a large room, having win- 
dows, over a beautiful grass and flower plat 
with fountain in it, and all seems to be pre- 
vided for their comfort that can reasonably 
be expected. In this prison every prisoner 
is allowed one book per week from the well- 
selected library for reading in his cell. In 
the crowded condition of the prison two con- 
victs are placed in each cell at night, which, 
according to the Commissioners’ report, is 
4x7 feet in size, the heds being cne over the 
other, perhaps 30 inches wide. Bathing 
facilities are gocd, but we did not learn how 
often prisoners are required or permitied to 
bathe. A school is taught for the benefit of 
those who cannot read and write, and religious 
services are held every First-day by the chap- 
lain or by persons representing the different 
religicus denominations who are interested in 
the prisoners’ welfare. But the chapel 2c- 
commodations are so limited that cnly half 
cf the convicts can be present at one time; 
covsequentiy, every two weeks, each convict 
spends a First-day in his cel]. Some care is 
taken to classify prisoners in pairing them 
for the cells, but the warden appears to think 
@ proper separating of first-time criminals 
from mere hardened convic's is impracticable 
under the circumstances. We did not meet 
the chap‘ain or assistant warden to converse 
with them, but the warden and his wife ap- 
pear interested in their work, and very well 
qualified for their duties. The firmer, Robt. 
W. McClaughry, seems thoroughly alive to 
prison reform, and is «ne of the active work- 
ers in this field. His interest in our proposed 
work and cur courieous reception give pro- 
mice of cordial co operation in any judicious 
efforts we may make toward lessening crime 
and restoring criminals to useful and honest 
lives. We feel that bis experience and coun- 
sel will be indispensable in connection with 
this prison, and we have his assurance thai it 
will be freely given. In view of what we 
have seen and learned in our visits to these 
two State prisons we would recommend the 
appointment of a judicious committee to labor 
in this field, whose duties should consist 
in visits to county prisons, as indicated under 
the county prison portion of this report, and 
in the State prisons of Illinois and Iowa: 
By visits at stated times with the purpose, 
first, of conversing and counseling with such 
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prisoners as seem likely to respond honestly | intentionally criminal classes from under 
to such efforts. 2d: To hold such religious | their control, give them ‘education, both in- 


service as there may be qualification and op- 
portunity for, and to distribute suitable read- 
ing matter in leaflet form. 3d. To obtain 
‘employment under good surroundings for 
such persons as have no helpful friends and 
seem desirous of leading lives of industry 
and honesty. Judicious action in this part of 
the work will be very much facilitated by the 
help of prison officials and personal acquain- 
tance with prisoners mado during visits to 
the prisons. 4th. The investigation of causes 


| 


tellectually and in skilled labor, we shall be 
able to lessen crime and weaken the power of 
this class against the adoption of preveutive 
laws. 

That the labor in its fulness is beyond our 
ability to perform alone, and that we can 
make in the beginning but small impression 
upon the ranks of vice, should not deter us 
from doing what we can, and thereby inciting 
others of larger means and power to join us 
in the work, or enter the field by other doors. 


leading to crimes, with a view to helpful | While our action will be necessarily cautious, 
measures towards removing these causes and | and for a time confined to narrow channels, 


stopping the growth of criminal classes. 

Two of our members visited the State pri- 
son at Ft. Madison, Iowa, but owing to their 
absence at the time of makiug this report we 
can only give such information as was ver- 
bally given another member of the commit- 
tee some time since. The visit appears to 
have been a very satisfactory one, and the 
prison management thought to be excelleat, 
reformatory influences being strong through 
the active interest of the warden and chap- 
lain, both of whom seem wel! qualified for 
their important stations. 

Cordial and even urgent invitations were 
given our Society to unite with them in their 
efforts for obtaining homes for released crimi- 
nals, and alzo to visit the prison and hold re- 
ligious services as often as way might open. 

Our thought of entering this work in the 
manner proposed had been anticipated by the 
chaplain’s appeal for an aid association, as 
given elsewhere, written about the time we 
were taking action last year, by the appoint- 
ment of a commitiee of investigation. Our 
friend, Benj. F. Nichols, was one of the two 
visiting this prison. He had a religious op- 
portunity with the prisoners under the cordial 
approvai of the cfficials. We regret that we 
cannot report the condition of the prison more 
in detail. For statistics see statistical report 
accompanying. 

In reviewing the subject in its various as— 
pects, as it has been opened to our view, we 
see that the work is one of great possibilities, 
and is urgently pressing for care on behalf 
not only of the class known as criminals, but 
of society at large. The former, in our cities 
at least, is becoming professionally criminal, 
and willingly dependent upon the others for 
a livelihood through acts of violence and dis- 
honesty. 

So far as we shall be able to lift out of this 
class those whose crime is in a measure acci- 
dental and dependent upon circumstances not 
willingly brought around them we shall! do 
but justice to the unfortunate, and so far as 
we shall be able to take the children of the 





it is well to keep in view an idea) ultimate 
that all our labor may tend to bring it more 
nearly within the reach of accomplishment 
by those who become alive to this work. 





Str Wiiir1amM Jones, in his voyage to 
India, found on the Island of Johanna, a 
secluded speck in the Atlantic, off the coast 
of Africa, this inscription, in Arabic, above 
the door of a mosque: 

The world was given for our edification, 

Not for the purpose of raising sumptuous 
dwellings ; 

Life, for the discharge of moral and reli- 
gious duties, 

Not for pleasurable indulgence ; 

Wealth, to be liberally bestowed, 

Not avariciously hoarded ; 

And learning, to produce good actions, 

Not empty disputes. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUBMISSION. 


This is a Christian virtue to be exercised 
under various circumstances, and in the mixed 
state of being connected with our human life 
there are many claims upon it. 

A submission that involves the giving up, 
for the comfort or pleasure of others, of some 
of our long cherished hopes or plans, strenth- 
ens the character and thus brings its own 
reward, 

Perhaps the fact will be generally conceded 
that, we all have our sharp points and some 
of these are also very sensitive, and there are 
certain amenities of life to which we must 
become subject if we would avoid hurtful 
conflicts. 

Submission in hom elife brightens the chain 
of family affection and, when mutually exer- 
cised, binds more closely parents and children 
and unites them as in one common interest. 
Under this feeling they.can the more readily 
bear one another’s burdens, the child feeling 
with the parent and the parent feeling with 
the child, 
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Mutual concessions are often needed between | Supremacy, and feel that herein we live a 


ourselves and those around us, and it may be 
none will ever know the amount of submis- 
sion that has been called for from and prac- 
tised by the truly Christian spirit; neither 
need it be known. It is enough that this 
duty has been practically recognized at the 
fitting moment. The reward is sure. The 
effort receives full compensation through the 
knowledge that a useless conflict of feeling 
has been avoided and that the hidden life 
remains uninjured. This will be our experi- 
ence, if, amid such conflicts we have on the 
Christian’s armor of forbearance, long-suffer- 
ance, patience and submission. 


But, while under many circumstances con- 
nected with our social and domestic life sub- 
mission may be considered a virtue, there are 
also occasions when it ceases to be so. These 
come to us when principle is involved and it 
becomes necessary for us to adhere strictly to 
our convictions of right or of duty, however 
opposed these may be to prevailing customs 
or opinions. Here there must be no com- 
promise. Our yea muat be yea, and our nay, 
nay. But even then we need not disregard 
true Christian courtesy. Under all the 
varied experiences of life this should be prac 
tised, and it need never interfere with a full 
performance of religious duty. 

While thus bringing into view the value of 
submission in connection with our social duties, 
or as one of the duties we owe each other as 
social beings, we must be mindful that there 
is for its exercise also a higher plane upon 
which we stand as accountable beings, account- 
able to the Great Giver for the talents and 
benefits conferred upon us. A full recogni- 
tion of this accountability sometimes calls for 
a public as well as a private acknowledgment 
of what may be termed individual duties, and 
the recognition and performance of these 
must go hand-in-hand, if there be known a 
healthful spiritual growth. This is a submis- 
sion that promotes man’s truest happiness, and 
as it is experienced the true Christian char- 
acter stands developed in its full and beauti- 
ful proportions. 

Surely the acknowledgment may be that 
submission to Divine control abundantly min- 
isters to our highest interests, and if the spirit- 
ual eye is open to see the waymarks and the 
ear ever turned to hear the inward voice of 
heavenly direction, with the spirit submissive 
thereto, we can walk through the pathway of 
this life safely, feeling that “in quietness and 
in confidence will be our strength.” 


It is good, yea, very good, to have the 
mind so centered on the great All-sufficiency, 
that while acknowledging our individual ac- 
countability we can also recognize Divine 


move and have our being. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1880. 





Trust CuitpREeN.—Never accuse a child 
of a fault unless you are certain he commit- 
ted it. 

Children should not be treated with sus- 
picion. We should act toward them in this 
matter as we feel we ought to act towards 
others, only with greater tenderness—not Jess, 
as is usually done. We should always put 
the best construction possible upon their con- 
duct; that is, unless you are sure a child is 
telling a lie, and can prove it, do not show 
the smallest hesitation in believing what he 
says. Far better that you should be de- 
ceived, than run the risk of showing a truth- 
ful child you do not trust him. Your sim- 
plest trust may make a lying child truthful. 
Your doubt of his truthfulness may make a 
truthful child a liar. 


a a, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“WHY STAND YE HERE ALL THE DAY IDLE ?” 


In one of the parables given forth by Jesus 
this was the query of the Master of the vine- 
yard to the idlers of his day. Such alco is 
the mission of His Spirit to idlers of the pre- 
sent day. Their answer was, “ Because no 
man hath hired us.” They were looking for 
immediate reward. He told them to enter into 
His vineyard and labor and whatsoever was. 
right he would give them. 

Recurring to history we find that all the 
pioneers of great reforms were those who en- 
tered His vineyard and worked by faith 
without hope of immediate reward. Such 
was Benjamin Lundy and a host of other 
euthusiastic workers for the liberation of the 
slave. Such is Neal Dow in the temperance 
reform, who has lived to see the practical 
results of his energy and enthusiasm, and they 
are encouraging examples to others to go and 
do likewise. The temperance cause is now a 
union of moral and political action, and greatly 
would its power be increased if our legisla— 
ture would, pass a law empowering women to 
vote on this subject; and the day would be 
hastened when no more licences would be 
given for the sale of “intoxicating drink,” 
thus destroying, as far as law can, all the 


demoralizing influences attendant thereon. 
Ninth mo. 28th, 1880. R. H. 





THe mind has a certain vegetative power 
which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid 
out and cultivated into a beautiful garden it 
will of itself shoot up weeds or flowers of a 
wild growth. 
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From the Christian Union. 
THE PERPETUAL PRESENCE. 


The notion that inspiration ceased with the 
close of the New Testament canon has nothing 
to sustain it in the New Testament. It is, on 
the contrary, directly contradictory to the 
explicit teachings of the New Testament. 
The doctrine that God is a self-revealing 
God; that He directly and immediately | his Epistles reiteratedly declares that the 
communicates Himself to men; that it is pos- | fulness of the Holy Ghost, as a power work- 
sible not only for the soul to address God but | ing in the soul that which is well rene 
also to receive the Divine response; that this | in God’s sight, is to be aspired after, praye 
possibility is not the privilege of a few rare | for, anticipated, trusted in by all God’s chil- 
sainted geniuses, but the prerogative of hu-|dren; and that John, who recorded most 
manity; thatthe normal and healthy state | fully Christ’s promise of this Perpetual Pre- 
of soul is that of constant spiritual commu- | sence, has used language respecting it which, 
nion with God and of divine life through the | if it were used by any modern minister, 
brooding, inspiring influence of God—this is | would certainly subject him to the suspicion 
the bright, consummate truth of New Testa-| of heresy. At the least, he would be severely 
ment theology. If anything could be clearly | chided for his exaggerated statements if he 
and explicitly taught, then is taught the doc- | were to say to his congregation: 
trine that the inspiration of man by God is| “Ye have an unction from the Holy 
mot episodical, exceptional, historically re-| One, and ye know all things. . . . The 
mote, confined to one little province of the | anointing which ye have received from Him 
size of Vermont, one epoch of 1,500 years, |abideth in you, and ye need not that 
and one relatively small people—the Hebrew | any man teach you; but as the same anoint- 
nation—but is universal and continuous. ing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, 

This doctrine of a continuous inspiration is| and is no lie, aad even as it hath taught 
the theme which makes the fourteenth, fif-| you, ye shall abide in Him.” 
teenth and sixteenth chapters of John’s Gos-| How can any one who believes in the 
pel the Holy of Holies of the New Testament. | Scripture believe, in the face of these and 
Christ, in this last interview with His friends, | kindred declarations, that inspiration has 
reiterates again and again the truth that the | ceased, or doubt that “‘God’s Holy Spirit 
intercourse of His disciples with God in the | still moves upon the hearts of men, and truth 
future is to surpass that of the past. is still sprouting, growing, blossoming and 

“T will pray the Father, and He shall give | bearing precious fruit in the minds and lives 
you another Comforter, that He may abide of His people”? . . . If anything was 
with you forever. . . . He dwelleth with | gained to the cause of Christian truth we 
you, and shall bein you. . . . If aman/|might reply that to doubt it is the chiefest 
love Me, he will keep My words; and My | of heresies. 

Father will love him, avd We will come unto| For there is no truth at the present day 
him and make our abode with him. . . .j|on which the Church needs to lay so great 
The Comforter, the Holy Ghost, whom the | emphasis as this truth of the self-revealing 
Father will sen { in My name, He shall teach | power of God; and the correlative truth: the 
you all things, and bring all things to your| power of the human soul to receive the 
remembrance whatsoever I have said unto| divine impulse and inspiration. For this is 
you. . . . It is expedient for you (i. ¢.,|the foundation of all faith; and the denial 
it is for your benefit) that I go away; for if| of this is the essence of all rationalism, ortho- 
I go not away the Comforter will not come | dox or heterodox. ° ‘ ; ‘ 
unto you; but if I depart I will send Him| This faith underlies, too, and interprets 
unto you. . . . When He, the Spirit of|the Bible. The Bible is a library, composed 
truth, is come, He will guide you unto all | of the recorded experiences of the most spir- 
truth.” itual men of the most spiritual race—experi- 

Does any one say that these promises were | ences wrought in the soul, or the nation, by 
personal to the eleven and were exhausted | the power and presence of God, and recorded 
during their life? The answer is that the|for the guidance and instruction of future 
conditions are clearly declared to be simply | ages. We are apt to conceive of a brief epoch 
a loving obedience to the Lord: that no one | crowded full of inspiration because the book 
of the eleven lived more in the continuous | is so small, and yet so rich and so full. We 
enjoyment of this personal presence of God | forget that it is made up by providential se- 
than Paul, who was not one of their num-| lection from an immensely larger literature; 
ber; that Christ explicitly extended the} that in 1,500 years there were but forty or 





promise in His parting benediction to all 
ages, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world”; that Peter in his 
Pentecostal sermon explicitly declares that 
the promise of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
is “unto you and unto your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call”; that Paul in 
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fifty writers out of all the great multitude of 
prophets, Levites, scribes, historians, preach- 
ers and teachers whose words God thought it 
worth while to preserve, or in whose utter- 
ances men have found inspiration and help. 
The utterances of the Bible are sacred be- 
cause they are transcripts of still more sacred 
scriptures written in the hearts of the writers 
themselves. They are sacred because they 
incite us to seek for ourselves this divine 
writing in our own hearts. It is not given to 
any poet of today to write a Twenty-third 
Psalm; but it is given to every Christian to 
live a Twenty-third Psalm; and life is more 
than writing; and ihe writing is given that it 
may lead us to the life. The Bible is the story 
of the life of God in the human soul—both 
in the race and in the individual. It is inter- 
preted only as we possess the life. The best 
way to understand the third chapter of Ephe- 
sians is to be filled ourselves with)'the fulness 
of God. The Bible is a key ; take it, unlock 
the door and enter into the palace. It isa 
grammar; study it, that you may learn to 
speak and read the language of communion 
with God for yourself. It is a guide book ; 
learn from it the route to the Promised Land, 
and then go there. To accept either the 
Church or the Bible, and reject or ignore 
the truth of the Perpetual Presence, is to re- 
ject that for which both Church and Bible 
were given. This was the fault of the Phari. 
sees; and it is a fault which did not die with 
them: it is. the fault of traditionalism in all 
ages. “Search the Scriptures,” says Jesus, 
“for in them ye think ye have eternal life; 
and they are they which testify of Me.” To 
search the Scriptures, and not find them lead- 
ing to a living, risen, perpetually present 
at is to dig in the mountain and miss the 
gold. 





THE USE OF ITALICS IN THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
By Tomas Caasz, LL.D. 


Few need be told that the italics in the 
English Bible—with the notable exception of 
a single passage—are used to show that the 
words so designated do not actually occur in 
the original Hebrew or Greek, and have been 
inserted because thought necessary either for 
the clear or for the idiomatic expression of 
sense in English. The one exception is in 
1 John ii, 23, where the last half of the verse 
was printed in a different letter to indicate 
that it was omitted by some editors and (in- 
ferior) manuscripts ; its genuineness, however, 
has since been established beyond question. 

Individual iustances abound in which 
italics have been needlessly used to indicate 
words actually implie?, or more than implied, 
in the original. Thus,in Luke xvi, 5, and 
several similar passages, “He called every 
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one of his lord’s debtors wnte him,” the pre 
position is in composition with the verb, and 
the pronoun is implied by the middle voice; 
in John xx, 5,11, ‘‘stooping down, and looking 
in ;” she stooped down and looked into the 
sepulchre,” the Greek verb denotes looking: 
as well as stooping, and should have been 
so translated also in Luke xxiv, 12; in such 
expressions as “the first day of the week,” 
“the next day,” “the day after,” the word 
“day” is indubitably understood in the 
original, and is the only word that can pos- 
sibly be used in English; in such phrases as- 
“hath not where to lay his head,” “thy sins 
be forgiven,” ‘‘lest they should see with their 
eyes,” “we have Abraham to our father,” 
‘‘even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings,” the possessive adjective pronouns 
are represented in Greek by the article, by a 
familiar idiom common to the Greek and 
various modern languages. 

In some cases words inserted in italics are- 
pleovastic, cr simply superfluous, Thus, in 
Matt. iii, 15, “suifer it to be so now,” it alone 
is sufficient: in Matt. xvi, 14, “some say that 
thou art,” say would be better; in Luke iii, 
5, “and the rough ways smooth,” sounds 
better than “and the rough ways shall be made 
smooth ;” in Luke xii, 58, “in the way” 
(that is, on the road) is enough without pre- 
fixing “as thou art;” in John viii, 6, the 
whole phrase, “as though he heard them not,” 
is a false reading of the Greek text. In the. 
following passages also the words in italics 
are unnecessarily added; Acts vii, 42, “by 
the space of forty years;” x, 29, “came I unto. 
you ;” xxiii, 22, “see thou tell no man ;” Rom. 
xi, 4, “to the image of Baal;” 1 Cor. xiv, 3, 
“he that prophesieth speaketh unto men. to- 
edification ;” xiv, 19, “yet in the church I 
had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might teach others. 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue;” xiv, 34 “but they are commanded 
to be under obedience;” xv, 41, “ for one star 
differeth from another star in glory ;” 2 Cor. 
iii, 3, “ forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared’ 
to be the epistle of Christ;” Eph. iv, 14, 
“that we henceforth be no more children ;” 
Heb. ix, 12, “having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us;” 1 Pet. i, 22, ‘see that ye 
love one another ;” 2 Pet. i, 21, “ as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost;” 1 John ii, 19, 
“they would no doubt have continued with 
us,” and Rev. ii, 25, “ but that which ye have 
already hold fast till I come.” 

Live for something, if it be ever so little. 
Better to eecomplish something than nothing. 
Better to look back on the little you have 
done than sigh over wasted houre and mis-~ 
spent time. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I have sometimes thought when reading, as 
I always do with interest, that department of 
the Christian Union under the head of “In- 
quiring Friends,” that something similar in 
Friends’ Intelligencer might be useful. The 
spirit of inquiry on serious subjects is, I think, 
much more common now amoag young peo- 
ple than when I was youag; a result perhaps, 
of the greater intellectual activity of the pre 
sent age. Though this desire to know is of 
less importance than the earnest resolve to do 
and to be, yet there are questions which some: 
times arise in sincere minds, upon which sat- 
isfactory light might be thrown by those of 
larger experience. Such a department might 
also be a channel of useful information on 
sudjects not strictly religious, and tend to 
promote between mind and mind an inter- 
course which should not in any cas3 be per- 
sonal, X. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1880. 








Cuicago, Tenth mo. 6:h, 1880. 
Esteemed Editors: 

I cannot refraia from expressing my feeling 
of gratification upoa reading in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer of the 2d inst. a letter from a Congre- 
gational minister and yourconments upon it. 
It accords so fully with the view I have held 
for some time, and I have frequently ex- 
pressed a wish that extracts from the writings 


tee! Not publishing books in their volami- 
nous form, but selecting such portions as per- 
tain to the questions agitating the people ot 
to day, and getting them up in euch cheap- 
form that numbers of copies may be mailed 
to every thinking and reading community 
that can be reached. If much of the wealth 
that goes to foster a love of ease and luxury 
could be generously donated to this work, 
what a rich harvest it might yield to man— 
kind, and what psace and comfort to the mind 
of the donor as hs witnesses the advance of. 
the truth among the people. And just here 
I wish to repeat some of the utterances of 
Herrick Johuson, a Presbyterian minister, in 
the receut Pan-Presbyterian Council held ‘in 
Philadelphia, as many Friends remote from 
the city may not have read the proceedings of 
this representative body. It shows so plainly 
the feeling that is beginning to cbtain, that 
it is no‘ in the power of man or of universi- 
ties to make effective ministers of the Gospel. 
He says, “ Next to a deeper spirituality in 
the Churches we place the need of a preva- 
lest and profouad conviction that the call to 
the ministry is directiy and distinctively of 
God, 7. e., that it is the iaward moving of the 
Holy Ghos:—immediate, p2rsonal and eff2et- 
ual—having in it a kind of imperious and 
compslling violeace and widely differencing 
the call to the ministry a3 an occupation.” 
‘Surrounding aad favoring circumstances, 
sense of adaptation, considerations of useful- 
ness—any and all providestial indication:— 


of our early Frieads, which are so pertinent | these may be incidents and attendants, instra- 


to the thought and enqairies of the people of 
the preseat day, might be carefully made, 
aud issued in such quantities and distributed 
so liberally and thoroughly that every earnest 
truth seeker might be able to obtain them 
readily. 

If our chief concern and effort was for the 
spread of these truths on the earth we could 
safely leave the question of the continuance 
of our Society. 

It would seam as if crystallization was fatal 
to all life. ‘“‘ Action is life; inaction, death,” 
is a certain truth. Rest is necessary for 
recreation and recuperation, but too loag con. 
tinued paralyzes. This is as true of the mind 
and sou! as of the body. Our spiritual natures 
run dows and become torpid or morbid, just 
as do our meatal and physical faculties. The 
best thinkers and workers of our times are 
now urging us “ to cultivate our sensibilities,” 
to “encourage enthusiasm,” not to the extent 
of feverishness, but to offset the tendency to 
apathy. Howl wish we might press forward 
and occupy this field which this writer has 
suggested. No other body of people can 
better do it, and the times are surely ripe for 
it. What work for a Publication Commit- 








mental, as used by the Spirit- But these ara 
not the call, nor are they the direct and efli- 
cient cause of the conviction that we ought to 
preach. That is born of Him to whom we 
are commanded to pray that He will thrust 
or hurl forth laborers into His harvest.” 

“Let the Church, therefore, restate and em- 
phasize and stamp upon her consciousness and 
compel all her sons to the conviction that it 
is Carist’s exclusive prerogative to call and 
send by the Holy Ghost, that no one is to 
enter the sacred office who can stay out of it, 
for whom God calls to preach will He gather 
to preach.” 

It is true he maintains the need of educa- 
tion, but as only an accessory to the main 
qualification, “consecrated scholarship as op- 
posed to goodish illiteracy.” 

“One may feel called to the ministry and be 
uneducated, but he need not for that reason 
justify igaorance and coademn education. 
Learning and humility as often go together 
as ignorance and humility. Neither igno- 
rance nor learning alters the natural dispo- 
sition, but on the renewed heart the apirit 
operates according to the attitude of the soul.” 

Let us rejoice that the churches are coming: 
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to recognize the principles so long maintained 
by those faithful promulgators of the truths 
ot the Gospel, and let us look to our duty in 
upholding and forwarding these principles so 
far as it lies in our power. H. A. P. 


—~.—e—- — — 


SASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Yesterday I received thy kind note, telling 
me of the books thou had sent for the chil- 
dren. They have not yet arrived. I do 
not presume they will contain any matter 
unfit for their perusal, though I admit that I 
am very anxious my little girls should grow 
into womaphood and years for matured 
thought and judgment with their minds uns 
fettered by early prejudices; and while they 
are so young I think there is a simpler reli- 
gion for them than anything set down in 
books, and if I can succeed in enforcing obe- 
dience through love, and in convincing them 
that they must do right because it is right, 
and avoid wrong for the same reason, the 
while judging between the two by their own 
consciences, I have done all that I can ask, 
and they, in years to come, can look calmly 
any doctrine in the face, nor feel that early 
training has made it hard to grapple with 
facts. 

I feel myself far too inefficient to point 
to these precious souls given to my charge 
aby way, with such certainty that I can 
look into their innocent trusting eyes and 
say, This is the way, and you must trust 
me and follow; and above all I want no 
pictures painted upon their, young imagina- 
tions by the pencil of fear and by that art- 
ist called superstition. 
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WE again ask our correspondents to write 
plainly and only on one side of the paper. 
Such care would greatly facilitate our edi- 
torial work and remove the danger of our 
friends finding themselves misrepresented in 
print. 


REPLY TO CoRRESPONDENT X.—We print 
the proposition of X, though it asks us to 
assume what seemed on first thought a serious 
responsibility. It has always been our earnest 
desire to make Friends’ Intelligencer interest- 
ing to our young Friends as well as to those 
who are older, and if a compliance with the 
suggestion of our correspondent would make 





it more useful and interesting, and bring 
about more community of thought and senti- 


| ment between readers and editors, it might 


become a duty to comply, trusting that wis- 
dom would be afforded for each occasion, and 
also that humility which would be willing 
sometimes to say, “ We do not know.” 

This much we may promise, that any 


| knowledge or experience we may have gained 
{by having lived longer is at the service of 


our young Friends. Such an intercourse, if 
sincere and genuine, would no doubt be pro- 
fitable to both parties, and might in time 
grow into a “ department.” 





Goop Booxs.—We are again iv receipt of 
good books of the Standard Series and take 
pleasure in again commending there solid and 
valuable publications to thoughtful readers. 

We do not profess to endorse all the senti- 
ments unfolded in the books, but we are in 
entire sympathy with the publishers who are 
endeavoring to compete with those who are 
flooding the market with cheap editions of 
worthless, or worse than worthless works. 

Says Anthony Comstock, “ Bad books are 
working more harm than intemperance,” and 
more of these bad books are sold than all 
other books combined. It is very reasonable 
to believe that the true method of conquering 
a bad book is to replace it with a good one. 

We must give our best help to each other 
in this necessary crusade against “pernicious 
books.” No expenditure of care and thought 
is too great in this most important work. It 
may not be amiss to suggest to I. K. Funk 
& Co. that their publications should be. of 
such a character as to be pleasing as well as 
instructive to the youth and to the slenderly 
educated, and that the religious tone should 
be quite unsectarian. Those which we have 
received are broad enough to be fully recom- 
mended geuerally. We have not yet read the 
last three: 41. Pulpit Table Talk, by E. B. 
Ramsey, Dean of Edinburgh. 42. The Bible 
and the Newspapei, by C. H. Spurgeon. 48. 
Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words, by 
©. C. Colton. 


SwARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—Stockholders of 
this institution should bear in mind the im- 
portance of the coming annual meeting, in 
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which matters of great moment are to be 
discussed, and, it may be, acted upon. The 
question of stock representation in the pro- 
portion to the number of shares held is one 
that has claimed the deep concern of Friends, 
and it would be well that stockholders give 
the matter their most careful thought before 
the hour of decision comes. 

The large stockholders, and the holders of 
one, two or three shares of stock, are to be 
presumed to be equally desirous of the high- 
est good of the institution; and the ques- 
tions to come before them should be con- 
sidered and decided on the ground of the 
best interests, present and future, of Swarth- 
more. 

We cannot doubt these are the sentiments 
of all concerned, whether their judgment, at 
present, impels them to urge a change ip 
the rules which now regulate the working 
of the concern, or whether they think it the 
path of wisdom to adhere strictly to the 
principles of action which actuated the reli- 
giously concerned Friends who first moved 
in the work of establishing a collegiate school 
for the guarded higher education of our 
youth. 

The same Power Divine which blessed 
the efforts of these pioneers can endow with 
sufficient wisdom those to whom is com- 
mitted the present and future management 
of this echool for true Christian culture, 
according to the philosophy of Quakerism. 
“Unless the Lord build the city, they labor 
in vain who build it.” 





Tue BroapEnine Cuurca.—It is pleasant 
to observe among the great religious bodies of 
professing Christendom a prevailing tendency 
to closer union for joint action on important 
questions. The same spirit which has led our 
brethren of various shades of religious opinion 
to gather together in Gicumenical Conferences 
or Councils actuated Illinois Friends in their 
recent appeal to sister Yearly Meetings of this 
country, for action in the direction of inaugu- 
rating a system of periodical conferences or 
conventions of Friends, to the end that they 
might see some right way to work unitedly 
for the promotion of vital religion and for the 
advancement of the valued testimonies which 


we have considered our heritage from the 
faithful fathers of the Society of Friends. 

As in the days of the Blessed Master, there 
is urgent need of faithful laborers in many 
whitening fields of harvest, and the Lord of 
the Harvest is still ready to welcome and to 
compensate His true cervants, though they are 
but tardy in coming into the field. 

It has been generally acknowledged that 
these convocations of representatives from 
many flocks have been most valuable in pro- 
moting generous fraternal feeling and in the 
establishment of a ground work of mutual 
respect and recognition for future action. 

While it seems evident that conservative 

opinions gained and held the ascendancy in 
the late Pan-Presbyterian Council, yet there 
was courteous hearing given to such as asked 
for modifications in the Creed and Confession 
of Faith, and we believe faithful words spoken 
for the honor of the Heavenly Father, cr for 
the advancement of man’s good, are never in 
vain. The seed sown by the husbandman 
will fall on both fertile and on sterile fields 
on the bare rock, and on the uncultured way- 
side—but on the good land—other portions. 
In time the growth will be seen, for when 
God’s word goes forth at His bidding, it never 
returns void, but accomplishes the Divine pur- 
poses, 
The Independent suggests that the denomi- 
national Councils might by fraternal greetings 
and by representative delegations unite their 
forces for yet broader work for Christianity, 
and thus demonstrate the essential unity of 
the Church of God. Such action would not 
necessarily imply “any sacrifice of denomi- 
national characteristics or any organic union 
of sects;” but we coincide in the conviction 
that “alliances, conferences, parliaments, 
wherever practicable, and as comprehensive 
and catholic as possible,” are a need of the 
present time. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
Liberty, and where true liberty is enjoyed an 
essential anity of the children of God will 
develop and become manifest. To ehrink 
from any examination into great truths, or 
supposed truths is to show a strange distrust 
of their vitality. Real faith courts the fullest 
light, that the “ sweet reasonableness” of the 
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way of life may be perceived, and that all men 
may be persuaded to walk therein. 

Is it too much to hope that our own gene: 
ration may have the joy of welcoming an era 
of greater brotherly love, and of more wise 
and harmonious action, for the promotion of 
truth and righteousness than has blessed the 
ages which are past by ? 

It is justly claimed that the faith which 
makes itself the controlling influence of daily 
life, and formulates its creed in active right- 
eousness, is safe from the questionings of the 
doubter, and it is to such a faith as can be 
seen in righteous work rather than in the 
acceptance of incredible dogma, that the mul- 
titudes will ultimately gather. ‘Let them 
see that faith illuminating only the straight 
and narrow path; let them see its votaries 
appiying its light to every act of every day ; 
let them hear its expounders explaining that 
it is dead unless its vital rays shine through 
all the deeds of its possessor ;—and they will 
respect it thoroughly, and will be drawn by 
its influence. They will not ask or care how 
the holders of such a faith have been evolved 
from the primal atom. 


and that Christianity, as illustrated by them, 
is something eminently to be desired.” 





MARRIED. 
SMITH—WATSON.—0On Ninth month 15th, 1880, 
under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting at the 
residence of Hannah P. Lovegrove, aunt of the bride, 
Jesse Smith, of Carroll County, Md., and Lydia L. 
Watson, of Baltimore City. ; 
SE RR el OE I OL NT ATES 





DIED. 

HANCOCK —On Tenth mo. 6th, 1880, at Burling- 
ton, N,J., William C.Hancock, formerly of Philadel- 
_ a valued member of Burlington Monthly Meet- 

g- 

PITMAN.—On the evening of Ninth month 28th, 
1880, at Dudley Station on Mount Holly Railroad, 
N.J.,Mary H., widow of Jacob J. Pitman, formerly 
of Piiladelphia, in her 57th year. 

RICH.—On the 30th of Ninth month, 1880, at her 
residence in Sedgwick County, Kansas, Jane, wife 
of Benjam in O.Rich, in the 65th year of her age; 
a member of !‘orsham Monthly Meeting and for- 
merly of thai viviaity, having moved from there to 
Kausas nearly nine years ago. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—On Ninth mo. 23d, 1880, 
of diphtheria, at Waynesville O., Sarah, daughter of 
Abel Satterthwaite, in her 9th year. 

THOMAS.—On Eighth mo. 13th, 1880, at River- 
ton, N. J., Susan L., daughter of William S. and 
Rebecca Thomas, in the 44th year of her age. 


\ 


It is enough to know | = athe Gun olnene ok ae o> ai 
that they are here, that they are Mii... a : 


WARD.—On Tenth mo. 7th, 1880, at the residence 
of her son, Aaron Ward, in Camden, N. J., Hannah 
B., widow of Mason Ward, in her 89th year. 


st 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Piease acknowledge, with thanks, from 
J. B. L., five dollars. J. M. Exux!s, 
- 325 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1880, 


= eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATION — THROUGH “THE 
PENINSULA.” 
No. 4. 


Greensboro, like her sister towns of the 
peninsula, is awakeviug to a consciousness of 
her resources and ihe best ways of utilizing 
them. Her canning and evaporating houses 
open a market, within easy carriage, for @ 
large proportion of the fruit raised in the 
Vicinity, and a basket factory, like the one in 
op2ration at Laurel, Del., turas out baskets 
in sufficient quantivies to meet the demand for 
transportation of all the fruit gathered for 
ship.nent. 2 watch the operation of bas- 
ket making with interest. The logs are first 
sawed into the desired length, and then 
placed in a steaming appzratus, When this 
part of the proces is cumpletéd the bark is 
stripped off, and the wood is put into a lathe, 
which peels or shaves it the right thickness, 


These are passed over to the workmen to 
be put together by hand. 

In the Laurel faciory we timed this part 
of the work, and found that it averaged two 
minutes to a basket, and required fifty nails 
to put one together. The workmen were not 
so rapid in their manipulations in the Greens- 
boro’ factory. 

Local option prevails in all this section, 
and there are no drinking saloons. The busi- 
ness of publican is at a discount. One of the 
two hotels in the town is undergoing altera- 
tions, and will be used in future for mercantile 
purposes. Thegood order, sobriety and industry 
observed among the laboring classes is, with- 
out doubt, due to the absence of temptation 
to squander time and money in tippling- 
houses. 

We return to Potter’s Landing by a differ- 
ent road, a few miles longer, but through a 
fine rolling country, with good solid roads and 
fields in excellent order. The farmhouses and 
outbuildings are mostly good; some of the 
more prosperous have large and costly man- 
sions, embowered in lofty trees, with fine 
grassy lawns and well-kept flower-beds, These 
homes are generally back from the road, aud 
as some have no lanes leading thereto, all the 
going and coming must be through fields, by 
means of gates. This seems a great deal of 
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trouble, in these days of rapid transit, when 
time is money and all labor costs. Not so 
was it thought when the “ quarier” swarmed 
with its dusky retinue. The chance of a 
shining coin thrown from a retreating car- 
riage as the reward of the sharpest eye and 
the fleetest foot, made watching the gates a 
duty most scrupulously observed. Not every 
one who came to the mansion, though, 
remembered the gatekeepers, and the ili- 
concealed disgust when the forgetful ones 
presented themselves often found vent in 
scenes the most ludicrous. 

“Tom, my boy,” said one of these to a 
smart fellow who had seen him through the 
last gate, “‘ I’d give you something if I had any 
change,” fumbling in his pocket the while, 
as if trying to fiad a coin. “Thank you, 
massa, all de same, you neber has any,” was 
the sharp reply. ‘This was too much for the 
old gentleman—ke threw out a quarter and 
rode rapidly away, leaving the “ boy” struck 
dumb by his liberality. 

As we wind round the hills and through 
the little valleys we get glimpses of shining 
streams and ponds of great natural beauty; 
the roadsides, especially in moist places, are 
aglow with trumpet flower, asclepias, and 
golden rod, and a whole tangle of tiny bloom- 
ing viaes border the woods with a thick car- 
pet of green and pink and yellow, quite cov. 
ering the ground in a profusion of beauty. 

Some of the colored people whose homes 
we pass are in good circumstances, owning 
the farms they live upon and other property 
besides. The better sort show neatness and 
taste in the surroundings of their homes 
above any we have seen elsewhere. A kind 
feeling seems to prevail between them and 
their white neighbors, which must have an 
influence for good upon the material prosper- 
ity of this section. 

We are again among the tall pines, fresh 
and odorous from the rain of yesterday. This 
ride is one to be remembered from the unex- 
pected beauty of the scenery. We pass leis- 
urely through Denton, without stopping, and 
get a better idea of it as a business place. 
It is the county town, and ha: a court-house 
and jail. The latter has fallen quite into 
disuse since local option banished strong drink 
from the county. 

On the 24th we bid farewell to the pleasant 
friends, with whom we have spent our time 
so agreeably, and take passage down the 
Choptank‘ for Dover Bridge, where carriages 
are expected to be in waiting to convey 
Friends to Easton to attend Southern Quar- 
terly Meeting, but a disappointment awaits 
ui—the bridge has been entirely demolished, 
and there is no wharf to land from the boat. 
We see the carriages that have been sent for 
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us, wave our handkerchiefs as a signal of our 
presence, and go steaming away for an all 
afternoon ride to Easton Point. The day is 
very warm, but while the boat is in motion 
there is a fine breeze. There is much freight 
to ba taken on at all the stopping places, 
chiefly peaches and chickens; these must be- 
nandied with care, and the work moves slowly 
forward. As we descend the river, it widens, 
and we come into salt water. Thé banks are 
dotted over with the residences of wealthy 
families, and maintain the same diversified 
character, of deep forests and cultivated: 
fields, that we observed on our passage a week 
ago. At Cambridge the wharf is crowded 
with freight of various kinds, and we are 
detained nearly two hours while it is taken 
on. Many passengers come on board, and 
we learn there has been a centenary celebra- 
tion to-day among the Methodists at this 
place, which has drawn a large concourse of 
the dignitaries and lay members of the church 
together. We are most interested in watching 
the creatures that come around the steamer, 
great numbers of medusa floating back and 
forth ia the tranquil water, and schools of 
small fishes pass and repass, glinting like 
molten silver in the late aiternoon sunshine, 
as they rise to the surface and dart back 
again in playful movement:. 

Now a huge crab comes in sight, clasping 
a dead fish, with which he is hurrying away 
to some quiet spot where he may feast at his. 
leisure. Another and another follows quickly. 
He will hardly be allowed to enjoy his feast 
alone. 


The loungers on the wharf are having a 
feast, too, from a boat load of watermelons. 
that arrived half an hour ago. 


Cambridge is a beautiful place, the capital 
of Dorchester county, and is about twelve 
miles above Chesapeake Bay. The Choptank 
must be not far from three miles wide here, and: 
is, indeed, a magnificent river. We regret that 
we did not take a stroll through the town, 
but it is too late before we think of it. 


Night closes around us as we pass out from 
the cove or inlet that forms the harbor, and 
the air becomes too cool to remain outside 
without wraps. The stars look out, and are 
mirrored in the moving waters, dancing as- 
they go. 


The transparent medusa, that looked so 
thin and colorless in the daytime, are all 
aflame with light, and ride upon the waves 
in the wake of the vessel in great numbers. 
It is long after nine in the evening when the 
boat reaches Easton Point; it has taken us 
more than seven hours to make this landing, 
and we are a mile from the town, when, if we- 
could have landed at Dover bridge, half an. 
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hour would have been ample time to make 
the distance (four miles) by land. 

The kind friends, whose carriages were 
waiting for us as we passed the bridge, had 
not left us to our fate. We were met as soon 
as we landed, and taken to comfortable quar- 
ters, where we soon forgot, in the sweet 
refreshment of peaceful slumber, all the 
tediousness of the journey. 


+ 0 


PLANETS IN OCTOBER—CURRENT ASTRONO 
MICAL SIGHTS OF INTEREST—JUPITER AND 
‘SATURN. 


The Providence Journal has the following 
review : 

Jupiter is evening star, in regular standing, 
after the seventh, and will be in his best and 
brightest position for observation through the 
month of October, one of the most favorable 
seasons of the year for enjoying the glory of 
the starspangled firmament. That much- 
dreaded epoch in his revolution, his peri- 
helion, was safely passed on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and his vast bulk will sweep on in 
resistless course farther and farther from the 
sun for six years to come. Not till 1891 will 
he appear again in his present size and bril- 
liancy. Therefore diligent heed should be 
paid to his superb appearance in the eastern 
sky, where, soon as the sun has set and the 
short twilight fades, he reigns supreme among 
the twinkling mysteries that form his brilliant 
court. It is not flattering to human pride to 
teel that one third of the inhabitants of the 
earth will have passed away before our giant 
brother completes another revolution around 
the sun. 

On the 7th Jupiter is in opposition, when 
he is at the nearest point to the earth, the 
earth being directly between him and the sun. 
Thus he is now about 180,000,000 miles nearer 
the earth, and at the same time nearly 46,- 
‘000,000 miles nearer the sun than when at 
his extreme distance from each. The com- 
bination of the two conditions make him a 
glorious object for planetary study. Ob- 
servers, who have access to telescopes, should 
improve the opportunity to behold him in his 
present superb aspect, with his moons, belts 
and ruddy spot, and note the exquisite soft- 
ness and delicacy of his celestial coloring. 
Those who cannot enjoy a telescopic view will 
find with a good opera glass a lovely picture 
of the planet and his moons, the disc of the 
planet being plainly visible, and the moons 
looking like minute points of gold on the 
azure blackness of the sky. hether this 
great planet is pulling upon the sun with a 
disturbing force that is perceptibly felt or not, 
it is certain that an unusual commotion exists 
in the great luminary. Elemental warfare is 


still going on. 
Western State, a prevalent malaria in regions 
where it has not before existed for many 
years, and unusual magnetic and. electric dis- 
turbances manifested in violent deflections of 









Snow four inches deep in a 


the magnetic needle, and brilliant auroral 
displays are some of the recent forms in which 
the storm agitated surface of the sun has 
found expression in terrestrial territory. Me- 
teors of unueal size, duration and dazzling 
brilliancy are also to be ranked with the phe- 
nomena of the season. The face of the sun 
is still darkened with spots of great numbers 
and immense proportions, and tongues of 
flame are playing over his fiery surface as is 
usual at this maximum of the sun-spot cycle. 
The epoch of auroral light and magnetic 
storm has evidently commenced, and brilliant 
shows of northern lights may now be looked 
for. Meantime storm has alternated with 
sunshine, bounteous harvests have rewarded 
the husbandman, and the perfection of 
autumnal weather has crowned the season in 
our temperate clime, while this zone of the 
earth, except in the recurrence of waves of 
heat and waves of cold, has little reason thus 
far to complain of Jupiter’s perihelion or the 
great spot-cycle, It seems a stretch of imagi- 
nation to think of our sun as a yellow star 
twinkling in the heavens with a variable light 
to gazers from the remote regions of space. 
Such is doubtless its appearance, while the 
lanets, including great Jupiter, can no more 
seen than we can see dark planets circling 
around the stars that glitter in our nocturnal 
sky. At opposition, as the word implies, 
Jupiter seems to be opposite the sun, and will 
rise when the sun sets and be visible through- 
out the night. On the 7th, therefore, he will 
rise about half-past 5, and after that a few 
minutes earlier every night; at the end of 
the month he will set about four in the 
morning. 

Saturn will be evening star, according to 
astronomical records, after the 18th. He 
then comes into opposition, and, like Jupiter, 
is at his nearest point to the earth. The 
reason he is so much less conspicuous is that 
he is not as large and is twice as far away. 
He is, however, in unusually favorable cir- 
cumstances‘for observation. Besides his be- 
ing at the nearest point he is traveling to- 
wards perihelion, his rings are opening to 
their widest extent, and he is in northern de- 
clination. If Jupiter were out of the way 
he would command more attention. He far 


surpasses him in telescopic view, and nothing 
can be imagined more magnificent than a 
sight of this planet, as he now lies cradled in 
his rings. An opera-glass will show an elong— 
ation in Satura’s disc caused by the rings. 
These two planets are moviog south, but as 
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Jupiter moves faster they will be slightly 
farther apart at the end of the month than 
they are now, Saturn being still northwest of 
Jupiter and rising a little more than half an 
hour later. At opposition on 18th Saturn 
rises at sunset soon after 5; at the close of 
the month he sets about half-past 4 in the 
morning. 

Venus is evening star, and is now far 
enough away from the sun to be distinctly 
visible after tne sunset, shining in the twi- 
light glow with a serene loveliness that gives 
promise of what may be expected when she 
reigns supreme in the west in the winter 
months, while the evanescent splendor of 
Jupiter and Saturn slowly fade. She must 
be looked for about eight degrees south of 
the point where the sun set. She sets now 
about half-past 6, three-quarters of an hour 
after the sun; at the end of the month about 
a quarter after 6, more than an hour and a 


quarter after the sun. 


Mercury is evening star, and may possibly 
be seen on the last of the month soon after 
sunset. He must be looked for more than a 
degree farther south than Venus, and also 
between Venus and the hurizon. He sets 
now soon after the sun; at the end of the 
month about 6 o’clock. 


Uranus is morning star, and wanders 
among the stars of Leo. He is coming to- 
wards us, and therefore increasing in brilli- 
ancy, though still too small to be visible to 
the naked eye. He rises now about 4 o’clock, 
at the end of the month about 2 o’clock. 


Mars will be numbered with the morning 
stars afier the 25th, when he is in conjunction 
with the sun. He then, as the word implies, 
seems to be joined with the sun, rising and 
setting with him, and following so closely in 
his track as to be of no interest to observers. 
It must be remembered concerning the outer 
planets that at conjunction they are at their 
most distant point from the earth, and most 
unfavorably situated for study, while at op- 
position they are at their nearest point and 
most favorably situated for study. On the 
25th Mars rises with the sun about half-past 
6, and precedes him only a few minutes at 
the close. 


The October moon fulls on the 17th, when, 
according to the law of averages, we may 
hope for clear weather, as the full moons of 
July, August and September were obsured or 
hidden by clouds. The new moon of the 3d 
is in conjunction with Mars on the 4th and 
with Mercury on the 5th. She is also near 
Venus on the 5th, and crescent, moon and 
planet will be fair to see. The full moon will 
pe in conjunction with Jupiter on the 17th, 
and with Saturn on the 18th, at the time of 
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opportunity to study the stars. 
sitions of Jupiter and Saturn show two 
planets under peculiarly favorable conditions 


phase. 
ing notes, and it may be that the world will 
be electrified by some brilliant discovery like 
that of the moons of Mars in the opposition 
of 1877. According to mathematical grada- 
tion there should be more moons to be dis- 
covered in Saturn’s retinue, for if the earth 
has one, Mars two and Jupiter four, Saturn 
should have sixteen. 
Saturn or an additional ring, or a fresh spot 
on Jupiter, giving a peep of his interior be- 
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opposition. The waning moon is near Uranus 
on the morning of the 29th. 


Thus the October nights will afford a grand 
The oppo- 


for observation, as well as in their brightest 
Astronomers will not be idle in tak- 


A few more moons for 


neath his 20,000 mile-deep blanket of clouds 


would nobly immortalize the eventful year 
1880. 


pinnasiielililiahtennie 
From the Christian Register." 
EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
By A. D. Mayo. 

In a document issued in 1879 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of North Carolina 
ccecur these words: “On North Carolina soil 
was planted the first English colony, on her 


soi] was born the first child of English parents 
and on her soil was poured the first blood as 
a libation to liberty. Her provincial con- 
gress was the first to declare to the Conti- 


nental Congress the readiness of her people 
to absolve their allegiance to the British 
Crown, and in Mecklenburg county the first 
declaration of independence was made.” 
Much more to the purpose, this interesting 
document contains a full account of the vast 
resources of the State. It is difficult for a 
native of the crowded districts of the North 
to realize the vastness of these great Southern 
States or the strangely primitive condition of 
their development. Although containing 
nearly the population of Massachusetts, 40,- 
000 of the 50,000 square miles of North Caro- 
lina are still buried in forests. The common- 
wealth, indeed, consists of three separate 
States, each of which requires only the ap- 
plication of educated industry to make it a 
great and prosperous domain. It is claimed 
that the Yadkin River has a water-power 
sufficient to drive twice as many spindles as 
now whirl in all the factories in America. 
There can be little doubt that this State may 
become the vineyard of the Atlantic slope by 
skilled cultivation. The vast mountain 
region of Western North Carolina is more 
extensive than the White Hills, with several 
peaks towering above Mt. Washington. In- 
deed, the decisive argument against the old 
system of Southern slave-labor is that Statea 
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like Virginia and North Carolina, after the 
most complete trial of its vaunted superiority 
for 250 years, should be left in the condition 
in which we find thew to-day. 

But the time of recrimination is passed. 
The question now pressing upoa North Caro- 
lina is, How shall this magnificent empire, 
etill four-fifths a wilderness, be placed in the 
hands of a people competent at once to in- 
augurate an era of development, and to at- 
tract thither a valuable class of immigrants? 
The key-note of this great movement was 
lately struck by a leading journal of the 
State, the Raleigh Observer, in this significant 
statement: “ We know there must be 300,000 
white children in North Carolina between the 
school ages (6 and 21); and last year there 
were only 153,534 of them at school, with an 
average attendance of but 93,951. Let us edu- 
cate our people!” When we corsider that 
the number of colored children in the State 
is probably two-thirds that of the whites ; that 
of these there was only an average attend- 
ance of 56,837 in 1879; that the average 
length of the common schools in 77 counties 
was but nine and one-fourth weeks, and the 
average salary of the 3,371 common school 
teachers only $22.14 per month; that the 
sum expended for education in these 77 
counties shows an average of less than $7,000 
for each, and for the whole commonwea!th 
less than half a million, or one third the sum 
expended on the 50,000 children of the city 
of Boston—the reason why only one fifth of 
the old North State, after 250 yeare, is “out 
of the woods,” becomes apparent. 

Yet, it would be unjust to hold the fore- 
most men of any of these Southern States 
wholly responsible for the ignorance of the 
masses of their people. It can be shown that 
in every on¢gof them, as in Virginia, from 
the first, a powerful body of eminent men, 
have always realized this great disability and 
labored in good faith to overcome it. The 
real obstacle to popular education in this 
region has always been the stolid indifference 
of the majority of the well-to-do people to any 
movement that promised the elevation of the 
classes*below them, too often encouraged by 
the sectarian clergy, who are not, yet heartily 


~ enlisted in the vigorous support of the com- 


mon school. The isolation of country-life in 
a State like North Carolina is still an almost 
insurmountable hindrance to an effective sys- 
tem of popular education. There are not 
ten villages in the State containing 5,000 peo- 
ple, and but one city, Wilmington, of 20,- 
000. With the whole public system of finance 
upeet, the credit of the State destroyed by 
repudiation, a meagre achool fund gathered 
from the sale of swamp-lands, a portion of 
the poll taxes, “jfines, penalties and forfeit- 
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ures ”—even its largest city, until two years 
ago, being dependent on the Peabody Fund 
for assistance—it must be confessed that the 
prospect for a vigorous public school system 
is not brilliant. 

But there are bright points even amid this 
shadow-land of popular intelligence. The 
legislature of North Carolina for the last 
three years has recognized the radical impor- 
tance of some provision for the training of 
its teachers, While the legislature of Vir- 
ginia has done nothing in this direction, 
North Carolina has appropriated $2,000 a 
year in behalf of a six-weeks’ summer normal 
institute for white and colored teachers, simi- 
lar to that held the present year in Virgiria. 
By the aid of the Peabody Fund these insti- 
tutes have been he!d for the past three years. 
Three hundred white teachers have assembled 
at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and 100 colored at Fayetteville. 

| Our best information reports the same earn- 
estuess among teachers and instructors here 
as we observed in Virginia. Unfortunately, 
the University is still greatly crippled for re- 
sources, although before the war one of the 
most flourishing in the South. Yet, follow- 
ing the gocd example of Virginia, this State 
University has put itself moet heartily in line 
with the common school, : ae Te 

Seventeen years ago Amy Bradley, a Bos- 
ton school-mistress, born in Maine, largely 
self educated, trained in hospital work through 
the war, began in Wilmington, N. C., a lit- 
tle school for the instruction of the children 

of the poor white people and the general ele- 
| vation of that class. With rare sagacity she 
discovered that the greatest obstacle to the 
success of the negro in the South was the 
jealousy and hatred of the lower class of 
| the whites. At the close of the war the black 
| man was down, with the poor white man above 
| him; and only by lifting up the poor white 
io his feet, abolishing the whole class known 
as “white trash,” and placing on the ground 
an intelligent population of white laborers, 
was there any hope for the freedman. To 
this work has this remarkable woman applied 
| herself for seventeen years with the fidelity 
| of a painstaking aud most accomplished 
teacher, the forecast of a statesman, and the 
al and lofty spirit of a Christian apostle. 
The firat year of her success in gathering a 
§ hundred children was signalized by the 





establishment of the first public schcol in 
Wilmington. Leaving to an institution of 
similar character the training of colored 
pupils, she hes kept herself all these years in 
most intimate relations with the public school 
authorities of the city; indeed, for a time 
iserved on the Board of Public School Ex- 
jaminers. She has educated a thousand 
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scene ee itatiineass tastes sneneemaniainmmmeialsi 
children, three-fourths of the number from | fal of companions, for example, is an open 
the humblest class. The leading people of| fire, as it is also a health-giving agency. It 
the city declare she has abolished the class | spiritual statistics could be gathered, it would 
and name of “poor white” in the city. Her|doubtless appear that those families which 
boys are sought for every honorable post of | live around the hearthstone—which is euphe- 
usefulness, her girls are filling the school-| mistic for a glowing grate in these days—dis- 
rooms of the vicinity with teachers, or adorn- | play a far higher average of mental activity, 
ing the new homes of the State. She has now | moral worth and physical vigor than those 
the best school house in North Carolina, and | which make a gloomy register do duty for the 
a school of more than 200 children, of which | shrine of the Lares and Penates. But many 
Boston Back-bay might be proud, and the | housewives deny themselves the open fire on 
best public hall in the city, now used onj the score of expense, and spend the price of 
Sunday afternoon by a Christian Union, in | the coal on trifles to make the room attractive 
which she leads the service. ‘The school has} (though nothing equals the hospitality of a 
now really become, like our free high and | bright chimney-place), or on costly dishes, or 
normal schools of the North, the highest dc-| even in doctors’ bills, which the exiled grate 

artment of the free instruction for white} might have saved. 

children in Wilmiagton, receiving the superior | Sometimes another servant is an economy 
graduates for the city schools, and in some | if her helping hands leave the mistress leisure 
cases sending them to higher institutions, and | for reading end friendship, though her wages 
furnishing a supply of well trained teachers | must be saved from wardrobe or larder. Al- 
in return. While always depending some- | most always amusements are economical, that 
what upon the aid and largely on the sym-| take weary people out of their monotonous 
pathy of the citizens of Wilmington who have | reund, set them at new angles with experience 
come to a genuine appreciation of her work, |and give them a whole fresh world of action 
her great support has been from our own de- | and feeling to dwell in. 
romination at first, and latterly from a few Every expenditure, indeed, which raises the 
admirable people in our churches—one noble | spiritual and intellectual level of the house 
Bosten woman having built her school house | is, in the true sense, economical, so that it can 
and backed her movement for several years. | be paid for by whatever pinching of the lower 

Amy Bradley has been repeatedly urged to} wants is needful. For thus is attained that 
go to other cities of North Carolina and re | clear and joyous domestic atmosphere, bright 
peat the beautiful experiment of Wilmington. | with simple loves and simple pleasures, which 
She has done wisely to “hold the fort” in the | justifies old Hughes’ delightful phrase of “a 
largest city of tue State. But, if a similar | just economy and splendid at home.”— Har- 
movement could be inaugurated in a dozen | per's Bazar. 


centers of population a similar result would area aR 

follow. In any one of these larger towns a THE ARM OF FLESH. 

similar school for whites or blacks could be B. C. M. 

established which, with proper support from The “ Now I lay me” has been said ; 
abroad, would at once wake up the people to My darling in her couch is laid., 

the improvement of their public schools, furn- scene ——s the pillows WR os 
ish a superior department and a normal school oe ene to) ee ee ery ae 
for advanced pupils, establish a young peo- But clinging arms are round me ¢ast, 
ple’s union for literary, artistic, industrial] And close caresses hold me fast ; 

and moral improvement, and make itself, like Oh mamma,” childish accents say— 


: . . “ h Q ” ? 
the Tileston School at Wilmington, the most Oh mamma,” please don’t go away! 


popular institution in the community. There} ‘I am so ’fraid when you are gone! 
is no way in which so much could be done oo oe stay alone! 
egret oo vi a's . 2 dark i so very queer— 
for the people of that great State, in a way 20 = ales 

: c ease stay wif amm 1"? 
agreeaiie to themselves, with such a hopeful - eS apes 
outlook in all directions, as by the establish-| ‘Now, darling! God is ever nigh ! 
ment of this type of unsectarian school, in His child is safe beneath His eye. 


; $e Perhaps He sends His angels bright 
close sympathy with the rising system of free To watch about your couch to-night! 
public instruction. 


“ You know you never are alone, 
_—- 


For God is with us, every one; 


TRUE ECONOMY. And He will keep you safe from harm, 
: d in th hich As if you lay on mamma’s arm.” 
It is economy to spend in those ways whic “Yes, God is here, I know, close by,” 


enlarge the comfort of the whole household, With quivering lips she made reply ;: 
and spare where simple vanity or selfishness} «But, mamma, dear!” sobs out afresh, 
only will be stinted. One of the most cheer-] ‘I like to feel a little flesh !” 
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Oh, God! how oft Thy bended ear 

That cry from human heart doth hear! 
Thou wouldst Thyself our souls refresh, 
We beg to “ feel a little flesh!” 


We want no visitant of grace, 

We want some dear-loved human face, 
Though “ Everlasting Arms” be strong 
Tis for the arm of flesh we long! 


Teach us, O Lord, the better way ; 

Put Thou our “childish things” away ; 

Help us to feel and understand 

The touch of Thine Almighty hand! 
—Christian Union. 


—_ -—~<or—-___ 


THE TEST. 


‘How oft, when Paul has served us for a text, 
Has Plato, Tully, Epictetus preached !”—Cowper. 


And, pray, why should not Epictetua preach? 

Why Cowper only, and not Cicero? 

Why should not those old sages, who by long 

And patient listening to the inward voice 

Learned at first hand from God, declare the truth 

Which He had breathed into their hearts? “ All 
truth” 

(As thou, thyself, 0 Cowper, well hast said), 

“All truth is from the Sempiternal Source 

Of light divine.” 

And where, then, is the final judge of truth 

But in the reason of the heart of man? 

‘““Why, of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?” 

Said Jesus; and Paul after Him, “I speak 

As unto wise men: judge ye what I say.” 

See to it only that the soul be kept 

A calm, pure mirror to reflect the orb 

Of heavenly truth: unto the pure in heart 

Is given to behold the face of God. 

—C. T. B. in Chris. Reg. 


THe engineer of a train near Montreal 
saw a large dog on the track. He was bark- 
ing furiously. The engineer blew the whis 
tle at him, but he did not stir, and, crouching 
low, he was struck by the locomotive and 
killed. There was a bit of white muslin on 
the locomotive, and it attracted the attention 
of the engineer, who nent the train and 
went back. There lay the dead dog and a 
dead child, which had wandered upon the 
track and had gone to sleep. The dog had 
given his signal to stop the train, and had 
died at his post.— Ledger. 


ITEMS. 


Ox the 7th inst., the epizooty has made its ap- 
pearance among the horses in several cities of the 
United States. 


Earty in this month George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, celebrated his 80th birthday at his resi- 
dence, at Newport, R. I. 


JosepH Tayior, the father of the late Bayard 
Taylor, celebrated the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
his birthday recently in a quiet way at Kennett 
Square, Pa. 


Tuz Commissioners for the International Park at 
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Niagara, on the Canada side, have ordered a sur- 
vey, extending from Victoria Point to the head of 
the Rapids, a distance of three miles. On the com- 
pletion of the survey the commissioners will value 
the property for the purpose of reporting to the 
Dominion Parliament at its next session. 


On the night of the 9th inst. two sections of an 
accommodation train on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
collided near the Twenty-eighta street crossing, in 
Pittsburg, causing terrible loss of life. The loco- 
motive of the second section crashed into the rear 
car of the first, and “buried itself to the very cab 
windows” among the crowded mass of passengers. 
Nine persons were instantly killed, and fifteen have 
since died. Of the injured it is said that seventeen 
are not likely to recover. The disaster was the re- 
sult of carelessness and disregard of the company’s 
rules. 


THE report of the Entomological Commission has 
been submitted to the Interior Department. Prof. 
Thomas, who paid special attention to the ravages 
of the Rocky Mountain locusts, does not think the 
locusts will do much damage next year. Professor 
Riley, who has been attending to the cotton worm, 
does not think the cotton crop, as a whole, will 
equal that of iast year, though the acreage is larger. 
He reports having ‘‘ reached a stage in the manage- 
ment of the cotton worm when there is no longer 
any excuse for loss by its ravages, and that the 
caterpillar and boll worm will soon cease to be a 
cause of anxiety to intelligent and enterprising 
planters.”’—Public Ledger. 


Mr. R. H. MacDonatp, of San Franeisco, offers 
$100,000 toward an endowment fund for a Chris- 
tian University, on condition that an equal sum 
shall be raised by the Baptist, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Congregational and Methodist denomina- 
tions. He stipulates that all persons otherwise 
meeting the prescribed requirements for entrance 
shall be admitted to the university upon equal 
terms, without regard to their religious opinions, 
nationality, sex or color; that no prefessor, student 
or employe shall be connected with the university, 
in any of its departments, who is addicted to the 
use of tobacco or opium in any form, or who uses 
spiritous, fermented or malt liquors of any kind or 
character as a beverage, and that none of these 
articles shall be allowed to be sold or used as such 
on or about the premises —Public Ledger. 


———__— 
NOTICES. 


Friends proposing to attend Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting are informed that Henry Wood, Superin- 
tendent of P. and B. O. R.R., has agreed to sell ex- 
eursion tickets to Friends attending Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting from Kennett Square and stations 
south, good to return on or before the 30th of Tenth 
month. 


The Annual Meeting of the “ Library Association 
of Friends” will be held in the Library Room, Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Tenth 
month 22d, 1880, at 8 o’clock. The minutes of the 
Committe of Management for the past year will be 
presented and a new committee appointed to serve 
the ensuing year. Also, a Treasurer, Clerk and 
Collector. Friends are particularly invited to attend. 

Morpecal Buzsy, Clerk of the Association. 

Tenth mo. 12th, 1880. 


Radnor Circular Meeting to-morrow 3 P. M. 





